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Compelling evidence points to the need for higher education, and especially teacher 
education, to become better informed about the concerns of Aboriginal peoples and to 
be more responsive to their needs. With this focus in mind, we had conversations 
with 30 beginning First Nations teachers, graduates of a teacher education program in 
Saskatchewan, as they reflected on their university preparation and their beginning 
years in band-controlled environments. We identify issues and challenges that teach- 
ers faced in making the transition from the academy to the classroom and in applying 
theory to practice. We stress that much of what we report is not new to teacher educa- 
tion. What we want to convey is that in most cases, the weaknesses of our current 
teacher education programs and the challenges of beginning teachers appear to be 
even more relevant to the experiences of beginning First Nations teachers in band- 
controlled schools. The teachers in our study spoke positively about their experiences 
as students in their teacher preparation programs. A particular strength was their 
cohort experience. Although feeling well-prepared in some professional areas, these 
teachers all indicated that they could be better prepared for working with the day-to- 
day realities of band-controlled schools, the lack of collegial support, and the high 
demands and expectations placed on them. Many expressed a desire to have formal 
mentorship and all wanted more "hands on" experiences. They also expressed uncer- 
tainty about how to deal with the complexity of working in tightly knit communities. 

Key words: Aboriginal teacher education, teacher induction, teaching in band- 
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Des donnees probantes montrent comment I'enseignement superieur, notamment la 
formation a I'enseignement, doit prendre mieux en compte les preoccupations des 
populations autochtones et mieux repondre a leurs besoins. Dans cet esprit, les au- 
teurs se sont entretenus avec trente nouveaux enseignants d'origine autochtone, di- 
plomes d'un programme de formation a I'enseignement en Saskatchewan, et recueilli 
leurs reflexions sur la preparation universitaire qu'ils avaient regue et leurs premieres 
annees comme enseignants dans des ecoles de bande. Les problemes et les defis aux- 
quels les enseignants font face en passant de I'universite a une salle de classe ou de la 
theorie a la pratique ont ainsi ete identifies. Les auteurs soulignent qu'une bonne par- 
tie de leurs observations sont deja connues dans le monde de la formation a 
I'enseignement. Ils esperent faire ressortir que, dans la plupart des cas, la faiblesse des 
programmes actuels de formation a I'enseignement et les observations sur les diffi- 
cultes eprouvees par les nouveaux enseignants semblent etre encore plus pertinentes 
quand on analyse les experiences des nouveaux enseignants autochtones dans des 
ecoles de bande. Les enseignants sur qui cette etude a porte ont parle en termes posi- 
tifs de leurs experiences comme etudiants dans leur programme de formation a 
I'enseignement, notamment comme membres de leur cohorte. S'ils estiment avoir 
regu une bonne preparation pour certains des aspects de leur vie professionnelle, tous 
ces enseignants ont signale qu'ils pourraient etre mieux prepares pour faire face aux 
realites quotidiennes dans une ecole de bande, que le soutien de leurs collegues fait 
defaut et qu'ils font I'objet de demandes et d'attentes elevees. Un grand nombre 
d'entre eux ont exprime le desir d'avoir un mentor attitre et tous souhaitaient des 
experiences pratiques de travail. Ils se disaient en outre incertains quant a la fagon de 
faire face a la complexite d'un travail dans des communautes etroitement soudees. 

Mots cles : formation des enseignants autochtones, insertion professionnelle du nou- 
veau personnel enseignant, formation a I'enseignement en Saskatchewan. 


In the early 1970s, as a part of a larger national and international trend. 
Indigenous^ groups within Saskatchewan asserted their rights to control 
their own education. First Nations peoples in Saskatchewan established 
band-controlled school systems both to improve educational attainment 
among Indigenous peoples and to serve as a vehicle to revitalize and 


In this article, we use the terms Aboriginal and Indigenous interchangeably. The term 
Aboriginal is used in policy documents and in the University of Alberta's Aboriginal 
Teacher Education Program. 
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transmit languages, cultures, and world views of Aboriginal groups (Na- 
tional Indian Brotherhood, 1972). As St. Denis, Battiste, and Bouvier 
(1998) write: "Thus began the proliferation of Aboriginal feacher educa- 
fion programs across Canada; in parficular, Saskafchewan became fhe 
sife for af leasf four disfincf Aboriginal feacher educafion programs" (p. 
4). The College of Educafion af fhe Uni versify of Saskafchewan esfab- 
lished fhe Indian Teacher Educafion Program (ITEP) in 1972 in response 
fo fhe demand for qualified Aboriginal educafors^. To dale, ITEP has 
graduafed over 1,000 sfudenfs who now form a considerable parf of 
feaching and adminisfrafive sfaffs in band-confrolled school sysfems in 
Saskafchewan and beyond. Legare (2007) nofed fhaf despife ifs longevity 
and influence, liffle research has been conducfed fo dafe on ITEP or fhe 
experiences or accomplishmenfs of ifs graduafes. 

For fwo years, we worked on a federally funded research projecf (a 
Social Sciences and Humanifies Research Council of Canada [SSHRC] 
granf) fo explore fhe experiences of beginning Firsf Nafions feachers who 
graduafed from ITEP af fhe University of Saskafchewan (U of S) in fhe 
years 2005-2007. This arficle provides an overview of fhe confexf of our 
work, presenfs whaf we learned from fhe research, and discusses impli- 
cafions of fhis research for Aboriginal feacher educafion. This arficle is 
parficularly appropriafe for fhis special issue of the Canadian Journal of 
Education because it provides perspectives emanating from fhe exper- 
iences of 30 beginning Firsf Nafions feachers. Many Canadian universi- 
fies are challenged fo seriously consider how fo work wifh Aboriginal 
peoples in higher educafion and are in fhe midsf of reconsidering fhe 
challenge of preparing feachers for fhe fwenfy-firsf cenfury and specifi- 
cally in feachers' work wifh Aboriginal learners. 


At the time of writing this article, there are five sites for Aboriginal Teacher Education 
in Saskatchewan. These include three Saskatchewan Urban Native Teacher Education 
Programs (SUNTEP) located in Regina, Saskatoon, and Prince Albert; the Northern 
Teacher Education Program (NORTEP) offered in La Ronge; and ITEP program affilia- 
ted with the University of Saskatchewan. The First Nations University of Canada also 
offers a teacher education program. 
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CONTEXT 

The four people who worked on this project come from two universities 
in western Canada. Two of the researchers are graduate students and 
staff members in the ITEP program; the other two are faculty members. 
We have worked extensively in teacher education and have been in- 
volved in Aboriginal teacher education at each of our universities. 

As a research team we strove to maintain consistency between the 
marmer in which we worked together and the cultural teachings of ITEP. 
A unique feature of ITEP is the possibility of cross-cultural learning and 
relationship-building afforded by the presence of Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal people working together. Randy and Mike, established scho- 
lars, continue to learn about, and understand, appropriate relationships 
with, and research practices of. Aboriginal communities through their 
extensive work with Louise and Yvette, two beginning Aboriginal scho- 
lars. Mike and Randy consider it a privilege to mentor Louise and Yvette 
in the ways of the academy and in supporting the pursuit of their gradu- 
ate degrees. During Mike's time with ITEP, he has learned a great deal 
about respectful interaction with Aboriginal people and has also become 
aware from his Aboriginal colleagues both of the similarities and differ- 
ences between Aboriginal culture and his own culture. 

Purpose of the Research 

The research project explored the experiences of ITEP graduates during 
their first two years of teaching in band-controlled environments. By re- 
cording and analyzing their reflections related to their experiences, we 
identified some of the issues and challenges faced by begirming Aborig- 
inal teachers in making the transition from the academy to the classroom 
and in applying theory to practice. 

Purpose of This Article. We have written this article with a goal of in- 
forming educational research that will affect the policy and practice of 
community education of Aboriginal people and university-based teacher 
education^. Elere we present themes taken from our conversations with 
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The project from which the data for this article comes is situated more broadly within 
the following goals: (a) informing educational research that will affect the policy and 
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beginning First Nations teachers as they reflected on their teaching ex- 
perience of fheir firsf fwo years in band-confrolled schools. Our immed- 
iafe hope is fo confribufe fo feacher inducfion for band-confrolled 
schools and fo Aboriginal feacher educafion. We specifically infend fhis 
work fo add fo fhe mulfiple sources of inpuf universifies are collecfing fo 
revise and reform fheir feacher educafion programs. This arficle is fhe 
firsf in a series of papers and conference presenfafions where we confin- 
ue fo address fhis goal as well as fhe ofher projecf goals. 

Significance 

The realify of currenf demographic pafferns in Canadian schools sug- 
gesfs a compelling need in higher educafion, including feacher educa- 
fion, fo become nof only better informed abouf fhe concerns of Aborigin- 
al peoples buf also more responsive fo fheir needs. Tymchak (2001) 
sfresses fhaf a significanf change is faking place in many parfs of Canada 
wifh respecf fo fhe growfh in numbers of school-aged children of Abor- 
iginal ancesfry. For example, Tymchak nofes fhaf in fhe province of 
Saskafchewan, if is esfimafed fhaf by 2016, Aboriginal people will 
represenf 46.4 per cenf of Saskafchewan's school-age populafion. There is 
also a growing universal demand for well-prepared professionals more 
generally (Cochran-Smifh, 2003; Cross & Israeli!, 2000; Ralph, Walker, & 
Wimmer, 2008). Communifies wifhin sociefy delegafe fo fhose respon- 
sible for professional educafion fhe fask of preparing professionals such 
as feachers, doctors, and lawyers; today's professionals have achieved 
increased sfafus and responsibilify (Aguayo, 2004; Cochran-Smifh & 


practice of community education of Aboriginal people and university-based teacher 
education; (b) advancing Aboriginal scholars' research careers and modeling how re- 
search efforts may be organized for, and by. Aboriginal and non- Aboriginal scholars to 
meet the needs of Aboriginal communities; (c) helping to fulfill the need for scholar- 
ship aimed at the academy to be better informed and better positioned to respond to 
the reality of current and future demographic patterns and community needs in teach- 
er education; and (d) appreciating and better understanding the relationship between 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal peoples and between their respective intellectual and 
cultural traditions through collaboration between scholars and partnerships between 
Aboriginal communities and universities. 
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Zeichner, 2005; Ziv, 2002). This imperative is particularly evident in the 
preparation of Indigenous teachers or in the preparation of non- 
Aboriginal feachers fo feach an ever-increasing, diverse. Aboriginal pop- 
ulafion (Herberf, 2003; Heimbecker, Minner, & Prafer, 2000; Hill, 1998). 

The Indian Teacher Education Program (ITEP) 

ITEP was esfablished in fhe College of Educafion af the University of 
Saskafchewan in 1972 in response fo a mandafe arficulafed in fhe Indian 
Control of Indian Educahon Policy Paper (Nafional Indian Brofherhood, 
1972) which identified the need to prepare Indigenous teachers for band- 
confrolled and public educahon sysfems in fhe province of Saskaf- 
chewan. Responding fo fhis mandafe, ITEP has developed over fhe years 
a unique program wifhin the mainstream program of fhe College of 
Educafion. Alfhough ITEP sfudenfs complefe fhe program for fhe Bache- 
lor of Educafion degree, if is unique in several aspecfs. 

Specifically, ITEP, a direcf-enfry program, has admission policies fo 
encourage access for Indigenous pre-service feachers. Once in affend- 
ance, ITEP focuses on sfudenf refention and persisfence by providing 
many differenf fypes of supporf and services. Eor example, 

(1) ITEP sfudenfs fake classes as a cohorf especially in fhe first two years 
of fhe program. 

(2) ITEP classes offer Eirsf Nafions Aboriginal course confenf and per- 
specfives. 

(3) Elders from fhe Eirsf Nafions communifies parficipafe in many differ- 
enf ways in fhe program. 

(4) Sfudenfs are also supporfed wifh ongoing personal, academic, and 
counselling services. 

(5) ITEP sfudenfs, who parficipafe in a sfudenf council fo mainfain a 
connecfion wifh fhe Aboriginal communify, provide for many culfur- 
al achvifies and evenfs fhroughouf the school year. The overall struc- 
ture of ITEP is based on a relahonship-building model fhaf develops 
Aboriginal sfudenfs' spirifual, emofional, and physical needs as well 
as their intellectual abilities. 

Eield experience placements for the program consist of a fwo-week 
block of sfudenf feaching in sfudenfs' second and fhird years, followed 
by a sixfeen-week infernship in fhe lasf year. These field experiences fake 
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place in both band-controlled schools and in provincially operated 
schools. The ITEP staff provide feacher candidafes wifh personal and 
professional supporf during fheir school experiences. Personnel respon- 
sible for all field-experience placemenfs in fhe College also arrange ITEP 
sfudenfs' field experiences, in consulfation wifh fhe ITEP sfaff. 

A crifical parf of ITEP's original mandafe is fhe preservafion and 
revifalizafion of Aboriginal languages and culfure fhrough fhe prepara- 
fion of feachers who are well-grounded in fhese areas. A feaching area in 
fhe Cree language has been offered af various fimes. One of ITEP's 
proudesf accomplishmenfs is fhe role fhaf ifs graduafes play in fhe in- 
corporafion of Aboriginal culfure info school curriculum and fhe devel- 
opmenf of Cree language programs, including Cree immersion pro- 
grams, in many band-confrolled schools and in some public educafion 
sysfems in Saskafchewan. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORKS 

Two concepfual frameworks have guided how we designed our re- 
search, analyzed informafion, and presenfed and discussed findings. 
One framework engages Indigenous knowledge sysfems and fhe ofher 
comes from a more mainsfream research fradifion. Alfhough we see fhe 
fwo as commensurafe and complemenfary, we sfress fhe exisfence of 
some fundamenfal differences befween fhese approaches. To explain fhe 
differences, Wilson and Wilson (1998) remind scholars fhaf "fhe more we 
work fogefher, fhe more we realize fhaf Nafive researchers and scholars 
work from a differenf framework from fhaf of fheir mainsfream counfer- 
parfs" (p. 155). In lafer work, Wilson (2001) describes "fhe idenfify of In- 
digenous peoples, whose concepf of self is roofed in fhe confexf of com- 
munity and place, differs sfrikingly from many Euro-Canadians whose 
concepf of self is frequenfly encapsulafed in independence of fhe indi- 
vidual" (p. 91). In an even earlier work, Hampfon (1995) explains fhaf 
"fhe depfh and breadfh of misundersfanding and differences in perspec- 
fives befween Native and white is little understood" (pp. 40-41). In 
bringing together Aboriginal and non- Aboriginal scholars, we acknowl- 
edge that our different ways have presented us with perhaps the greatest 
challenge in our work together. We also proudly admit that this has been 
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the most powerful part of our learning. We describe fhe fheorefical orien- 
fafions fo our work in fhe following ways. 

Relationality 

We builf our work on fhe principle of connecfedness or relafionalify 
which is cenfral fo Aboriginal episfemology. Wilson and Wilson (1998) 
describe fhis characferisfic as a worldview where an individual is relafed 
fo all living organisms. Tuhiwai Smifh (1999) and Baffisfe (2000) bofh fell 
us fhaf Indigenous Peoples idenfify fhemselves in relafion fo fheir ances- 
tors and sifuate fhemselves in relafionships fo fheir relafives or even fhe 
geography of fheir fradifional lands. LaDuke (2005) goes so far fo say 
fhaf we are nofhing on our own. 

We were invifed and permiffed fo conducf fhis research because of 
fhe respecfful relafionships we have esfablished wifh ITEP sfudenfs who 
are now beginning feachers, school adminisfrafors, graduate sfudenfs, 
and community leaders. Our research intentionally engages Indigenous 
knowledge systems in its approach. In keeping with the respect that is 
due to the knowledge holders, our beginning teachers, we sought to let 
the knowledge be told, to reflect on it and understand it, and then to in- 
tegrate that learning into teacher education. We believe our approach to 
be fundamentally different from more mainsfream academic paradigms 
where researchers discover or create new knowledge, based on fheir in- 
quiry wifh research parficipanfs. Rafher, we believe our approach ac- 
knowledges Firsf Nafions beginning feachers as experfs in how begin- 
ning teaching, bofh in Aboriginal and non- Aboriginal confexfs, is exper- 
ienced and how if can be supporfed and improved. Moreover, fhe know- 
ledge held by knowers is seen as a giff fhaf fhey give fo us. As research- 
ers, we did nof know whaf fhese beginning feachers knew; we accessed 
fhis knowledge only by listening wifh respecf and humility. 

Constructivism 

From a more mainstream perspective, our research is qualitative in its 
approach. The underpinnings of consfrucfivism guided our fhinking and 
how we make sense of whaf we learned. We drew on fhe principles of 
narrafive inquiry (Clandinin & Connelly, 2000) in fhe research design for 
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this project. More discussion of the use of narrafive inquiry in fhis work 
appears in fhe nexf secfion enfifled Mefhods. 

Several scholars have defined consfrucfivism in research which we 
confrasf wifh Indigenous explanafions of relationship. "The cenfral pur- 
pose [of consfrucfivism] is fhaf educafional research should consider fhe 
parficipanfs' views, describe fhem wifhin a seffing or confexf (e.g., a 
classroom, school, or community), and explore the meaning people hold 
for fhe educafional issues" (Creswell, 2002, p. 49). Cuba and Lincoln 
(1998) describe fhe mefhodology of consfrucfivism as dialectical. In rela- 
tion fo our sfudy and phrased in simpler ferms, consfrucfivism recogniz- 
es multiple realities, alfhough Cuba and Lincoln acknowledge fhaf "ele- 
menfs are offen shared among many individuals and even across cul- 
fures" (p. 206). From an Indigenous perspecfive, Wilson (2001) remarks 
fhaf "all knowledge is affectively loaded: fhere is no such fhing as objec- 
tive frufh where frufh is always inferprefed from a personal perspecfive" 
(p. 67). As researchers, our findings come as we lisfened and considered 
whaf fhese begirming feachers fold us and hope fhaf our work is giving 
voice fo fhese beginning feachers. Cuba and Lincoln (1998) provide sup- 
porf fo fhis approach. They sfafe, "fhe invesfigafor and fhe objecf of in- 
vestigation are linked so fhaf 'findings' are created as fhe invesfigafion 
proceeds" (p. 207). They go on fo say fhaf "individual consfrucfions 
come only fhrough inferacfion befween and among invesfigafor and res- 
pondenfs" (p. 207). Finally, for Schwandf (1998), a consfrucfivisf ap- 
proach has an emphasis on "fhe world of experience as if is lived, fell, 
undergone by social actors" (p. 236). 

Taken fogefher, fhese mefhodological perspectives underpin bofh 
how we designed fhis research projecf (more elaboration is provided 
nexf) as well as how we made sense of whaf we learned. 

METHOD 

Ethical Approvals 

Respecting fhe profocols of fhe Cree-speaking people of Saskafchewan, 
we began our work wifh an offer of pipe and a Sweaf Lodge wifh an 
Elder and community members, followed by a feasf where our work re- 
ceived much guidance, approval, and supporf. We began our collective 
work time wifh prayer. Ermine (1995) tells us that "In Aboriginal 
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epistemology, prayer extracts relevant guidance and knowledge from 
the inner-space consciousness" (p. 109). The project also received ap- 
proval from fhe Universify of Alberfa Research Efhics Board. 

Sites 

Af fhe sfudy's incepfion, we infended fo work wifh band-confrolled 
schools wifhin fhe Prince Alberf Grand Council (PAGC), a research parf- 
ner for fhis sfudy. When we designed our research projecf, we knew who 
would be graduafing from ITEP fhaf spring, buf we did nof know where 
fhey would be feaching. In fhe fall, we found only fwo beginning ITEP 
graduafes placed in fhe PAGC area, an insufficienf number of parfici- 
panfs for our research. Thus, we expanded fhe geographical area fo in- 
clude as many of fhe ITEP graduafes who were feaching in band- 
confrolled schools as possible. We were able fo organize fhe sifes info 
whaf we describe as fhree Travel loops' or geographical areas fhaf 
enabled us fo fravel among schools. These loops were all locafed in 
norfh-cenfral Saskafchewan. 

Participants 

We agree wifh Cliff and Brady's (2005) asserfion fhaf fhe voice of sfu- 
denfs needs fo be heard in educafional reform research. Wifh fhis in 
mind, we invifed 44 former ITEP sfudenfs (now beginning feachers) fo 
parficipafe in fhis sfudy; initially all agreed fo parficipafe. In fhe end, 30 
of fhese feachers took parf in fhe sfudy. They were all Eirsf Nations grad- 
uafes of ITEP. Each had been feaching for fwo years and each was em- 
ployed in a band-confrolled school in norfh cenfral Saskafchewan. If was 
wifh ease fhaf we made confacf wifh fhese feachers and garnered fheir 
inferesf in our sfudy. When Randy expressed a curiosify abouf how easy 
if seemed fo make confacf wifh fhe teachers (it had been his experience 
with other research projects that it was often difficult to make contact 
with beginning teachers who had left university), Louise replied that this 
is how the 'moccasin telegraph' works. The sense of connecfedness 
among our parficipanfs (i.e., insfrucfors and former sfudenfs, fheir fam- 
ilies, friends, and communify members) became immediafely apparenf 
in our work fogefher. 
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Conducting the Conversations 

We describe the information gathered from fhe feachers as conversafions 
rafher fhan inferviews. In mosf cases all four researchers were presenf 
and each person fook an acfive role in fhe conversafions. This approach 
is consisfenf wifh how ofher research in Aboriginal educafion has been 
conducfed where "conversafion wifh Aboriginal feachers is a useful way 
fo gain insighf info fhe sfories abouf fheir lives and how fheir lives im- 
part upon fheir feaching because if is based on a fwo-way flow of ideas 
and does nof place fhe researcher in a posifion of privilege" (Sf. Denis, 
Baffisfe, & Bouvier, 1998, p. 19). Hampton (1995), who admifs fhaf his 
firsf efforfs fo interview American Indian Program parficipanfs was 
problemafic, describes how after fhe firsf fwo inferviews, "The happy 
solufion was fo drop mosf of fhe interview quesfions and encourage fhe 
parficipanfs fo elaborate by his acfive lisfening and co-parficipafion" (p. 
12). Cuba and Lincoln's (1998) descripfion of fhe dialecfical nafure of 
consfrucfivisf mefhodology (as we referenced above) adds furfher sup- 
porf fo how we collected informafion. Cifing fhe work of Clandinin and 
Connelly, Sf. Denis ef al. (1998) explain fhaf "The use of experience as a 
legifimafe basis of making meaning is well documented and supporfed" 
(p. 19). Alfhough we draw on some of fhe principles of narrafive inquiry 
(namely fhe role of sfory and experience in educafional research) we do 
nof wanf fo call our work exclusively narrafive inquiry. We acknowledge 
delimifafions in our work, namely fhe amounf of fime (buf nof necessari- 
ly fhe relafionship befween inquirer and parficipanfs) we spenf wifh fhe 
parficipafing feachers fhaf cause us fo be explicif abouf nof calling fhis 
narrafive inquiry. There were, however, elemenfs of narrafive inquiry 
fhaf we used fo design and conducf fhis research. These included fhe use 
of field fexfs, fhe relafionship befween researcher and parficipanfs, and 
narrafive accounfs as dafa. 

We framed each conversafion around fhree poinfs fhaf we asked 
feachers fo falk abouf. These were (a) fheir experiences as feacher candid- 
afes wifh ITEP, (b) how fheir firsf fwo years of feaching were going, and 
(c) how well ITEP prepared fhem for feaching, and how fhey felf unpre- 
pared for fheir beginning years of feaching. We falked abouf fhe fhree 
poinfs wifh fhe teachers when we invited them to participate in the 
study, giving them a sense of our research and a framework fo fhink 
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about the conversations. Although we reviewed these points during the 
conversations, they did not take the form of inferview quesfions. We saf 
in a circle and followed no parficular order in ferms of who spoke. All 
feachers fold us fhaf fhey were comforfable in having fhe conversafion 
audio-recorded. This approach is consisfenf wifh Sf. Denis, ef al. (1998) 
who explained fhaf, alfhough in fheir research in Aboriginal educafion, 
"[a]n inferview protocol was used fo guide .... fhe afmosphere could be 
characferized as a conversafion befween colleagues, informal yef di- 
recfed" (p. 19). After one of our firsf interviews (we had plenfy of de- 
briefing fime as fhe disfance befween mosf of fhe schools was consider- 
able), we falked abouf how fo handle fhe waif fime fhaf some of us ob- 
served before feachers spoke. We asked each ofher if we should provide 
more clarify and ask probing quesfions when a feacher did nof immed- 
iately speak. Louise, who explained fhaf she did nof observe fhis waif 
fime in fhe same way, indicated fhaf for her if was a sign fhaf fhe feacher 
was giving much fhoughf fo whaf she wanted fo say, and if fook fime fo 
collecf and consider fhoughfs before speaking. She wenf on fo say fhaf af 
fimes if seems fhaf people sfarf responding before a speaker is finished 
speaking. This abrupfness was nof consisfenf wifh how she had been 
faughf. Hampfon (1995) helped us make sense of waif fime: "Reflecfive 
fhinking suggesfs a habif of mind fhaf fhoughf fully considers a speaker's 
words and seeks in fhem for whaf can be builf on. This style of fhoughf 
may underlie fhe long 'waif fimes' commonly heard among Indian 
speakers" (p. 25). Each conversafion could lasf up fo fwo hours, and 
mosf fook place in fhe school where each parficipafing feacher was em- 
ployed. In mosf cases we mef wifh one feacher buf in a few cases, if was 
fhe desire of fwo feachers fo meef wifh us, mainly because of fime con- 
sfrainfs. Sf. Denis ef al.'s, (1998) nofion of informal, yef directed conver- 
safions, as well as Cuba and Lincoln's (1998) direcfion of "linking fhe 
invesfigafor and fhe objecf of invesfigafion so fhaf fhe findings are 
creafed as fhe invesfigafion proceeds" (p. 207) are consisfenf wifh how 
we proceeded wifh fhe informafion faken from fhe conver saf ions. 

Analysis 

We fook fhe informafion and knowledge shared by fhe feachers fo de- 
velop four fhemes fhrough fhemafic analysis. Again, making use of fhe 
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travel times between schools, the four of us falked abouf whaf we heard. 
As fhe conversafions increased in number, we began fo develop prelim- 
inary fhemes. When all conversafions were complefed, fhree of fhe re- 
searchers lisfened fo fhe fapes and creafed nofes confaining key poinfs 
fhey had heard. The fapes and fhese nofes became whaf Clandinin and 
Cormelly (2000) describe as field texts, fhe ferm fhey used fo describe "da- 
fa collecfed in fhe field" (p. 4). This process was similar fo fhaf of St. De- 
nis et al. (1998) where "Each interviewer performed a preliminary con- 
fenf analysis of fhe inferviews" (p. 19). Because Randy was nof in fhe 
same locafion, and because we were uncomforfable in fransporfing fhe 
fapes fo anofher locafion by mail or courier, we decided fhaf he would 
fake on fhe role of doing a furfher preliminary fhemafic analysis of fhe 
nofes made by fhe ofher fhree researchers. This decision seemed appro- 
priafe given his considerable experience wifh fhemafic analyses. How- 
ever, fhe analysis did nof end fhere. Affer several monfhs wifh each of us 
reflecfing on fhe preliminary analysis, we spenf several full days fogefh- 
er in a circle, again lisfening fo fhe fapes, stopping frequenfly fo falk 
abouf whaf we were hearing, and falking abouf fhe fhemes we had de- 
veloped and of fheir appropriateness. Affer fhis intense fime fogefher, all 
four of us were in agreemenf wifh fhe four fhemes and we were confi- 
denf in fhe analysis. 

FINDINGS 

Overall we found fhaf fhe parficipafing feachers spoke posifively abouf 
fheir experiences in ITEP. One teacher began our conversafion by sfafing 
"you [ITEP] did an excellent job . . . I wouldn't be here otherwise. You stood by 
me through thick and thin." Many idenfified fhe cohorf dimension as fhe 
mosf imporfanf componenf because if provided a crifical mass of Aborig- 
inal sfudenfs fo create a degree of safefy and securify, akin fo a sense of 
family in "learning with your own people." Anofher feacher remarked, "I've 
loved my first year of teaching and have nothing but good things to say about 
where I am and how I got here." Ofhers menfioned fhaf fhe small class size 
and fhe close personal relafionships wifh ITEP sfaff provided academic 
and personal supporf fhaf was crifical fo success. During one conversa- 
fion a feacher said, "I enjoyed my one-on-one time with professors and I knew 
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exactly who I could go to for help. Just knowing this got me through a lot of my 
struggles." 

Many mentioned that the general environment of ITEP was cultural- 
ly affirming, a realify fhaf helped fhese beginning feachers fo be more 
confidenf fo asserf fheir presence on campus and fo feel proud of fheir 
culfure wifhin fhe larger campus environmenf. Several feachers made 
commenfs similar fo one feacher who said, "I like how the Aboriginal proto- 
cols are a part of how ITEP works." Aboriginal profocols are personal re- 
specfs fo people or evenfs and ceremonies which demonsfrafe an acf of 
humilify when asking for somefhing. They are expecfed social behav- 
iours which are faughf in fhe family and/or communify. Many idenfified 
fheir peer relafionships and fhe friendships fhaf developed as an imporf- 
anf supportive legacy for fheir beginning feaching careers. Alfhough 
fhey complefed fheir research in fhe confexf of Aboriginal feachers' work 
in provincial schools, Sf. Denis ef al. (1998) reporfed similar ideas: 

The academic and social support provided by the TEPs [Aboriginal Teacher Edu- 
cation Programs in Saskatchewan] was instrumental in many teachers deciding 
to become a teacher as well ensuring their completion of the program. Exper- 
iences in the TEP programs were described as enriching, transforming, and nec- 
essary as a result of their attention to and support of Aboriginal issues and their 
cultural content, (p. 42) 

The four specific fhemes we idenfified and discuss in fhe following 
section are (a) preparedness, (b) "hands on" learning, (c) collegial rela- 
fionships/menforship, and (d) communify/parenf relafionships. We have 
infenfionally reporfed our findings nof fo include many of fhe very rich 
personal quofafions (particularly fhe overly negative ones) fhaf fhe 
feachers made. In mainsfream qualifafive research, we would say fhaf 
adding such quofafions from individuals and including more of fheir 
personal sfories would add depfh and richness fo how we reporf our 
work. However, in doing so, we would run fhe risk of idenfifying fhe 
parficipanfs and making fhem even more vulnerable as beginning feach- 
ers and communify members. We make explicif fo readers fhis delimifa- 
fion of how we presenf fhese findings. 
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Preparedness 

All the teachers, who felt that ITEP had prepared them well for fhe aca- 
demic aspecfs of feaching, said fhaf fhey experienced difficulfies in ad- 
jusfing fo fhe day-fo-day realifies of feaching in band schools. They ex- 
plained fhaf feaching on a reserve presenfs unique challenges sfemming 
from (a) a pervasive culfure of poverfy, (b) educational disadvanfage and 
scarcify of resources, (c) fhe complex dynamics of small, close-knif com- 
munities, and (d) fhe pressures of working in an educational environ- 
menf fhaf is offen highly politicized, where feachers and adminisfrafors 
rarely enjoy sfabilify or securify. Consequenfly high feacher fum-over is 
common. During a conversafion wifh fwo feachers, bofh agreed fhaf “if 
you work in a school where you have relatives, things quickly can become 
sticky." In a similar way, anofher feacher said, “it's like a family in these 
schools but that gets people into trouble as well. It's easy to get sucked into 
things." We nofe here fhaf fhe feachers offen used fhe family as a mefa- 
phor, which we expand on lafer in fhe presenfafion of findings. In an- 
ofher conversafion, a feacher said fhaf “teachers know the politics but don't 
know how to work with the effects of politics in the classroom and school." 

Many feachers expressed concern abouf fhe volume of exfra- 
curricular activities fhaf was expecfed of fhem bofh in fhe school and fhe 
communify. A sfriking commenf made by more fhan one parficipanf was 
fhaf “teachers are expected to be slaves to the community." Anofher re- 
marked, “If you work in a band school you are paid less to do more." These 
high levels of demands on Aboriginal feachers appear nof unique fo 
feaching in band-confrolled schools. Sf. Denis ef al. (1998) sfafe, "fhis un- 
realistic and insensitive demand is reporfed widely" (p. 4). They dfe fhe 
earlier work of Bouvier (1991) where she nofes "fhaf Aboriginal feachers 
are held fo very high expecfafions, and are expecfed fo be able fo solve 
all fhe issues facing fhe communify" (p. 4). We nofe fo readers here fhaf 
Sf. Denis ef al.'s (1998) research was concerned wifh fhe experiences of 
Aboriginal feachers who were feaching off-reserve whereas our sfudy 
was abouf feaching experiences on-reserve. Alfhough we recognize fhaf 
whaf fhe feachers were being asked fo do was differenf, fhe poinf we 
raise here is fhaf higher expecfafions and demands are placed on begin- 
ning Aboriginal feachers regardless of where fhey are feaching. 
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Yet despite these challenges and frustrations, all the teachers ex- 
pressed high levels of job safisfacfion, felf fhaf feaching was fhe righf 
career choice for fhem, and fook greaf safisfacfion from confribufing fo 
fhe developmenf of fhe youfh in fheir communify. Eifher direcfly or indi- 
recfly, many feachers expressed a belief fhaf feaching in a band school 
was parf of a larger purpose of faking care of Aboriginal peoples' child- 
ren. As we concluded a conversafion, a feacher said, "I love being with the 
kids. I take my energy from them and they rejuvenate me. I know this is what I 
want to do even though teaching wasn't my first career choice." The love, care, 
and respecf of fhese feachers toward fhe children fhey worked wifh, 
which was clear and consisfenf in every conversafion, did nof differ be- 
fween females or males. We can undersfand fhese feachers' nofions of 
love and care for children beyond whaf we have come fo expecf from 
feachers in general. Like Sf. Denis ef al. (1998), we found fhese feachers 
described fheir relafionship fo sfudenfs as "special." Here, fhe mefaphor 
of family and fhe role of advocacy are parficularly helpful. Again we 
draw on fhe work of Sf. Denis ef al. who found fhaf "Aboriginal and 
minorify feachers describe fheir work as a form of advocacy" (p. 7). They 
go on fo say, "The family serves as a source of inspirafion and under- 
sfanding in fhe work of Aboriginal and minorify feachers" (p. 7). 

Many valuable, more specific commenfs in fhe area of feacher pre- 
parafion came forward from our conversations wifh fhe feachers. Al- 
fhough mosf of fhe beginning feachers said fhaf fhey felf well prepared 
in fhe areas of lesson and unif planning, fhey did nof say fhe same abouf 
preparedness in creafing yearly plans. In fhis parf of fhe conversation, 
we note that in most cases, these begirming teachers had to provide more 
evidence of planning fo fheir school adminisfrafors fhan is fhe case for 
ofher beginning feachers we have worked wifh in provincial school sys- 
tems. One feacher remarked fhaf, "We have to write so much down for every 
class we teach. We are told to do this, so I do it not knowing if anyone really 
reads them. The expectations for writing plans are much higher for reserve 
schools." Anofher feacher offered fhe following: "Planning on a reserve is 
different than in provincial schools. As teachers, we know that doing so much 
paperwork and planning is a reality for how our schools are funded." We falked 
abouf whaf fhe feachers were referring fo here. We relafed fhis poinf fo 
whaf we knew abouf how band-confrolled schools were funded (direcfly 
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from the Government of Canada and not through provincial govern- 
ments) and from other experiences we had with band-controlled schools 
needing to regularly provide evidence of planning and other forms of 
accountability to their funding agencies. 

Many begirming teachers stated that a disproportionately high num- 
ber of students in band schools experience learning difficulties. These 
teachers felt they should have been better prepared to work with stu- 
dents with special learning needs, to teach to multiple grade levels, and 
to adapt the curriculum to meet the needs of all learners. They identified 
assessing and evaluating student learning as a major challenge because 
of the wide range of skill levels in their classrooms and the prevalence of 
social passing. Although ITEP provided some preparation in the area of 
student assessment, many of these teachers felt that they would benefit 
from more emphasis on assessment. In particular, many teachers said 
they were not well prepared to work with learners who were functioning 
well below grade level. In addition, because of the high number of stu- 
dents designated with special needs, many of the teachers have teaching 
assistants (TAs) available to them. However, most felt unprepared to 
work with other adults in the classroom. Statements from the teachers to 
support this include, "I found it difficult to work with TAs," "Their role is a 
little foggy to me," and "Working with a TA was really foreign to me in my 
first year of teaching." They also acknowledged the complexity of working 
with TAs who were both parents of the children they taught and also 
members of the community where the teachers worked and lived. 

More specific to individual courses, the teachers indicated that the 
ITEP program could have made coursework in educational administra- 
tion, law, and ethics more relevant to the reserve school system because 
the courses they completed did not prepare them well enough to deal 
with the complexity of professional and ethical issues they encountered 
both in schools and in the community. One teacher explained that "what 
I learned in my Ed. Admin course didn't happen in reality. Instead, we should 
have learned about specific protocols for dealing with ethics and legal issues in 
band-controlled schools." Some teachers commented that their begirming 
teacher education could be expanded to better prepare them to teach in 
secondary education and in Cree language instruction. 
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"Hands On" Learning 

From the literature and from our work in teacher education, we consis- 
tently hear from bofh feachers and undergraduafe sfudenfs fhaf one of 
fhe mosf valuable learning experiences in feacher educafion is fhe field- 
based componenf, offen referred fo as sfudenf feaching or pracficum. Af 
fhe U of S, fhe ferm sfudenf feaching refers fo fhe shorf, largely observa- 
fion experiences in schools. The longer (16 weeks) of more susfained 
field experience is referred fo as fhe infernship. All fhe beginning feach- 
ers commenfed exfensively on fheir field experiences. Here, foo, fhe 
commenfs ranged from general fo specific, wifh many offered as sugges- 
fions fo improve fhe ITEP program. All fhe feachers recognized fhe valu- 
able experience of fhe infernship, and mosf indicafed fhaf fhere should 
be more opporfunifies for "hands on" experiences in schools. The parfic- 
ipanfs used fhe ferm "hands on" consisfenfly. Some said fhaf, in addifion 
fo assigned placemenfs, fhere should be more opporfunifies fhroughouf 
fhe program fo visif a wider variety of educafional seffings, which could 
be in urban, rural, or band-confrolled seffings. One male feacher's com- 
menf represenfs fhose of many ofhers: "In addition to the internship and 
student teaching, it would have been good to visit different communities because 
we know that there is not one typical reserve." Alfhough fhe parficipanfs 
generally agreed on early sfudenf feaching experiences, fheir commenfs 
specific fo fhe exisfing f wo- week placemenfs were mixed. There were 
several commenfs such as fhe following: 

To be honest, the two weeks of student teaching wasn't really helpful and 1 didn't learn a 
lot. I feel it needs to be a lot longer and earlier in the program. When I did it, 1 felt more 
like a visitor at a school and not a beginning teacher. 

I knew well before student teaching that I loved teaching and loved working with children 
... 7 knew teaching was my passion ... so let me enjoy my passion as early as I can. 

Some feachers indicafed fhaf fhe ITEP program placed foo much em- 
phasis during sfudenf feaching on observafion; fhey wanfed more 
hands-on fime wifh sfudenfs, feachers, and feaching assisfanfs. Some of 
fhe more pracfical aspecfs of feaching in which some feachers felf fhey 
could be better prepared included setting up a classroom, finding re- 
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sources, maintaining a student register, doing report cards, communicat- 
ing with parents and resolving conflict, and maintaining an effective 
learning environment. Again, although observation may assist in coming 
to terms with these tasks, the teachers indicated that "hands on" time 
would offer a more valuable learning experience. Moreover, because of 
expecfafions for foday's begirming feachers, some parficipanfs suggesfed 
fhaf expecfafions for fhe infemship and sfudenf feaching experiences 
should be made higher fhan currenfly is fhe case. A more in-depfh dis- 
cussion of fhe fheme of "hands on" learning appears lafer. 

Collegial Relationships/Mentorship 

We nofe many fimes how fhe feachers experienced a greaf deal of sup- 
porf from fheir peers in ITEP, which was a significanf parf of fheir suc- 
cess in complefing fheir feacher educafion program. In our sfudy, we 
learned fhaf many of fhe feachers indicafed fhaf fhe relafionships devel- 
oped in ITEP exfended fo fheir lives as beginning feachers alfhough mosf 
were nof feaching in fhe same schools. Much of our conversafions dealf 
wifh fhe nafure of supporf from colleagues in schools, new relafionships 
fhey were esfablishing in schools, and how fhey were being menfored in 
fheir beginning years of feaching. Whaf we learned in fhis regard is less 
posifive fhan whaf fhe feachers fold us abouf fheir experience while in 
ITEP. 

The feachers falked a greaf deal abouf how fhey would like fo have 
more supporfive relafionships from ofher feachers and school adminis- 
frafors, especially in fimes of need, such as being asked (or fold) fo frans- 
fer fo anofher school. This concern was parficularly evidenf when fhe 
decision fo fransfer was nof insfigafed by fhe feacher. Nearly all wished 
fhaf fhey had more menforing available fo fhem, parficularly from more 
senior feachers. Some of our conversafions menfioned fhe desire for a 
more formalized menforship program for feachers of Aboriginal sfu- 
denfs. One of fhe feachers explained fhaf "It was only in my mainstream 
education courses where they spoke about the importance of having a mentor as 
a beginning teacher." We also learned fhaf our parficipanfs expressed 
much inferesf in becoming a parf of fhe provincial feachers' associafion, 
because feachers employed in band-confrolled schools are nof members 
of fhe Saskafchewan Teachers' Federafion. One of many examples in 
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support of this comment was "In a band-school you don't have the nice big 
union like teachers do in provincial schools. We really need some kind of profes- 
sional representation." Many teachers believed that support from school 
administration and leadership is critical to their success as begirming 
teachers. Some indicated that they did receive some support from school 
administrators; many indicated that there could be more. Hesch (1995) 
helps make sense of what we learned here. In his study of SUNTEP 
(Saskatchewan Urban Native Teacher Education Program) interns, he 
found "the sharing culture and relatively egalitarian social relations of 
SUNTEP were replaced by an unequal binary relationship between in- 
tern and supervising teacher" (p. 185). We note here that Elesch's work 
was with interns and not beginning teachers. Nonetheless, his work adds 
understanding to what we learned. In his work, Elesch notes "teachers 
operate in comparative autonomy" (p. 185). We recognize that this real- 
ity is widely recognized in teacher education. Elowever, because of the 
strength of the cohort experience that teachers in our study had come to 
know and rely on, the loss of a sense of support from others is signifi- 
cant. Elere, too, we provide a deeper analysis of cohort support later as 
discussion. 

Community /Parent Relationships 

The final theme that we address continues with relationships, which is 
specific to what the beginning teachers experienced in their relationships 
with parents and other community members. Many teachers in our 
study spoke about the complexity and challenge of dealing with mem- 
bers of the community and parents. Although this issue is part of the 
dynamics of many begirming teachers' workplace, band-controlled 
schools have a unique dynamic because most Eirst Nation communities 
are small and closely knit. The teachers we worked with recommended 
that ITEP give much more attention to help teachers deal with the dy- 
namics of teaching in band schools. They suggested that beginning 
teachers in band-controlled schools would find value in a "life skills" 
course to address the complexities and challenges of working in politic- 
ized environments. In many cases they wished for more parental in- 
volvement in schools. In cases of conflict with parents, many of the 
teachers indicated that they wished they were better prepared to deal 
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such conflicts as they arose. One teacher offered the following as a way 
for beginning teachers to cope with this complexity. 

I stick to myself when things have the potential to get messy. My teaching and class come 
first and that's how I believe I make a difference in kids' lives and on the reserve. I work 
hard at being positive and staying away from the bad stuff. We need to remember that 
kids come first. 

We are reminded here of what we stated earlier about teachers' advocacy 
role for children and the metaphor of family. 

From our work with many begirming teachers, we regard the level of 
expectations for begirming teachers in band-controlled schools as un- 
usually high. On the one hand, many beginning teachers said these ex- 
pectations "felt good." On the other hand, this level of expectation in- 
creased work loads, particularly extra curricular activities that were ex- 
pected of these teachers in the school and in the community. One teacher 
explained that 

The expectations of beginning teachers to do extra-curricular work are so much higher . . 
. we sign in our contract that we will do at least . . . hours of extra-curricular both in 
school and in the community. 

Again, St. Denis et al.'s (1998) work helps us make sense of Aborig- 
inal teachers' relationship with parents and community. They write. 

Teachers are tested in multiple ways by both the Aboriginal and non- Aboriginal 
parents and communities .... in Aboriginal communities they are required to 
prove themselves as capable as their non- Aboriginal colleagues or they may be 
challenged in their cultural values and in the personal choices and decisions they 
make in their own personal professional lives, (p. 56) 

DISCUSSION 

In reflecting on First Nations education in higher education. Marker 
(2004) draws our attention to "a shortage of writing about Indigenous 
reality in the literature on higher education" (p. 187). We also acknow- 
ledge that work such as van der Wey's (2007) adds to our understanding 
of First Nations higher education. Although our work is set in the specif- 
ic context of Aboriginal teacher education, we hope that it will help in- 
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form rethinking of policies and practices in teacher education and in 
higher education more generally. Our immediate goal is to take what we 
are learning and share it with places such as the universities of Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta where, like many Canadian universities, teacher 
education is being re-considered. Although the following discussion 
makes recommendations, we are not suggesting these findings alone will 
be used to make policy and program change. Instead, we stress that we 
hope these findings will be used to help inform the processes of teacher 
education reform. In doing so, we respond to what is described by the 
Association of Canadian Deans of Education (2005) as a need for "Cana- 
da's teachers to be equipped to prepare all students in their roles in this 
diverse world" (p. 1). 

Moving Forward with Our Work 

As noted above, Wilson and Wilson's (1998, 2002) and Wilson's (2001) 
works were most helpful to us as we approached this study and as we 
came to understand what we learned. Their work also guides us in how 
we share what we have learned and how we move ahead. In doing so, 
we are committed to a thoughtful, respectful, but cautious approach. 
Central to this is our sensitivity to what we have learned from the teach- 
ers in the study and how we talk about what we have learned. Here, 
Wilson and Wilson (1998) remind us that "In addition to being related in 
a kinship manner to all living organisms, there is the added dimension of 
respect for and taking care of 'all our relations'" (p. 157). This thought is 
consistent with how we understood care and respect of the teachers in 
our study for their students. Wilson and Wilson go on to say that "Every 
individual is therefore responsible for his or her own actions, but not in 
isolation" (p. 157). What, then, does this idea suggest in terms of how we 
move forward? 

We honour what our knowledge holders have given us. We also are 
cognizant of the complex contexts in which they work and live. We are 
sensitive to what they have given us and how we use that knowledge to 
make our current programs better to prepare future teachers. We have 
also committed to the Elder and communities where we worked that we 
would use what we learned to inform teacher education programs. As 
teacher educators we need not only report what we have learned but 
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also take responsibility for incorporating this knowledge into our prac- 
tice so that our programs provide better learning experiences for begin- 
ning Aboriginal feachers and ulfimafely feacher educafion more general- 
ly. In fhe fall of 2009, we came fo a place similar fo where we began fhis 
sfudy by sharing whaf we've learned wifh Elders and communify, fhe 
feachers involved in our sfudy, and fhe universifies of Saskafchewan and 
Alberfa. We have a responsibilify fo fake whaf we have learned and en- 
sure if is a parf of currenf refhinking of feacher educafion. The Aborigin- 
al researchers on our team say that from an Aboriginal perspecfive fhis 
sfudy promofes fhe feaching of reciprocity, a ferm we undersfand as simi- 
lar fo fhe Wilson and Wilson (1998) nofion of "relafional accounfabilify" 
(p. 157). Very clearly, fhe concepfual frame of 'relafionalify' or 'connec- 
fedness' we described earlier in fhis arficle serves as key fo make sense of 
fhe experiences of fhe beginning feachers in fhis sfudy and weaves ifs 
way fhroughouf fhis discussion. Mefhodologically, fhis concepf has 
some resonance (buf nof sameness) fo consfrucfivism, which suggesfs 
fhaf undersfanding comes in relafion fo ofhers. Clandinin and Connelly 
(2000) call fhis type of feacher knowledge as coming from "social sfories" 
(P-4). 

Cohorts 

From our conversafions wifh beginning feachers, we learned abouf fhe 
profound differences befween university learning experiences when the 
students were in classes with only ITEP students and in other classes 
with few if any ofher Aboriginal learners. Frequenfly, fhe former exper- 
iences were much more posifive fhan fhe laffer. We also heard of a need 
for more preparafion for secondary school feachers and more in-depfh 
confenf courses for subjecf maffer usually offered oufside faculfies of 
educafion. In larger universifies such as fhe U of S and especially in in- 
froducfory science classes and some areas of sfudy in fhe humanifies, 
such classes are fypically very large where sfudenfs do nof gef fo know 
and supporf one anofher. In realify many of fhese classes, where compef- 
ifion and individualism are more common fhan supporf from cohorfs, 
are confradicfory fo whaf we learned from fhe feachers. Sf. Denis (2004) 
explains fhaf fhe ferm 'culfure' has replaced fhe ferm 'race'; her ac- 
knowledgmenf supporfs fhe argumenf fhaf there is not social equality 
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between cultures. For example. Indigenous cultures are positioned on a 
lower rung in society, at least as the dominant society perceives Indigen- 
ous peoples. Although called places of higher education, many university 
classrooms are a microcosm of fhe realify arficulafed by Sf. Denis. 

We can make sense of the cohort experience of fhese feachers 
fhrough fhe frame of "connecfedness and relafionalify." We are also 
aware fhaf fhis conclusion is nof unlike whaf we know abouf main- 
sfream feacher educafion where fhere has been a move by faculties of 
educafion fo organize more programs around sfudenf cohorfs. Unlike 
whaf Mandzuk, Hasinoff, and Seiferf (2005) found, fhe feachers in our 
sfudy did nof falk abouf compefifion wifhin cohorfs; insfead fhey fold us 
only abouf how critical fhe supporf fhey received from cohorfs was fo 
fheir success in fhe program and in program complefion. 

We also learned fhaf feachers experienced whaf could be a sense of 
loss of collegial supporf when fhey leff fhe ITEP cohorfs for fheir new 
lives as beginning feachers. Wifh fhis loss, we see a need for more sup- 
porf for beginning Aboriginal feachers and a need for more infenfional 
forms of menforship. Here, too, we are aware fhaf fhe need for mentor- 
ship is nof new fo beginning feachers. However, because of fhe complex- 
ify of fhe workplaces of fhe feachers in our sfudy, we sfress fhaf fheir 
need for menforship is greafer. We know from our work in feacher in- 
duction fhaf feacher educafors are calling for an ongoing role for facul- 
ties of educafion and universifies fo supporf beginning feachers. Mighf 
fhis idea be applied fo places of Aboriginal feacher educafion? Given 
Wilson and Wilson's (1998) notion of relational accounfabilify, how 
mighf a process of community education and engagement and an on- 
going role for higher educafion be broughf abouf and facilifafed? 

In sum, fhen, ITEP sfudenfs found cohorfs supportive rafher fhan 
compefifive. The learning environmenfs wifhin cohorfs provided a sense 
of safety and built confidence in our beginning Eirsf Nafions feachers. As 
fhese feachers began feaching on fheir own, ITEP graduates experienced 
a sense of loss of collegial supporf. We recommend fhaf Aboriginal 
feacher educafion programs mainfain cohorf approaches and fhaf a men- 
forship program for beginning feachers in Eirsf Nafions schools ideally 
be esfablished collaborafively by fhe band schools, fhe feaching profes- 
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sion, and such programs as ITEP. From an Aboriginal perspective, this 
promotes mastery through relationships. 

Field Experience 

We learned that the teachers in our study would like to have more op- 
portunities in their pre-service teacher education for field experience. 
Alfhough nof specific fo Aboriginal feacher educafion, we know from fhe 
liferafure fhaf sfudenf feaching is a crifical aspecf of pre-service feacher 
educafion (O'Brien & Elcess, 2005; Zeichner, 2002). Wilson (1999) refers 
fo field experience as fhe core feafure of feacher educafion. The founda- 
fional premise of all pracfice-based programs is fhe concepf fhaf aufhen- 
fic and deep learning occurs when a learner applies relevanf knowledge 
and skills fo solve real-life problems encounfered by acfual pracfifioners 
in fhe field (Renzulli, Genfry, & Reis, 2004; Wilkerson & Gijselaers, 1996). 
Alfhough we are aware of currenf debafes in feacher educafion around 
fhe amounf of field experience, we recommend fhaf for Aboriginal 
feacher educafion, fhere should be more and varied field experience op- 
porfunifies. The Aboriginal researchers on our feam say fhaf from an 
Aboriginal perspecfive "hands on" pracfice promofes learning through 
experience. This conclusion is well supporfed by research oufside feacher 
educafion. Kolb's (1983) seminal work on experienfial learning, fogefher 
wifh recenf neurological research (Zull, 2004), has confirmed fhe fenefs 
of field-based educafion: fhaf fhe more areas of fhe brain learners use 
when solving relevanf and realisfic problems, fhe more meaningful fhe 
learning will be. Evidence indicafes fhaf fhe nafure of feacher educafion 
is changing in response fo whaf Darling-Hammond (1999) and ofhers 
such as Goodlad (1994) have fermed a changing world. Our work calls for 
more opporfunifies for Aboriginal feacher candidafes fo have "hands 
on" experiences wifh children, ofher feachers, parenfs, and feaching as- 
sisfanfs in a variefy of seffings bofh on and off reserve. 

Teacher Preparation 

Much of whaf we have learned from our parficipanfs can be immediafely 
implemenfed info fhe currenf pracfices of ITEP insfrucfors. We fake res- 
ponsibilify for doing fhis. Elowever, ofher fhings we have learned from 
fhis sfudy are broader and far more complex. In her arficle There Is No 
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Way to Prepare for This, Helen Harper (2000) addresses some of these ma- 
jor challenges. Although we are aware that her work is focused on the 
experiences of Aboriginal and non- Aboriginal women teachers teaching 
in northern Ontario, we find that much of her work resonates with what 
we have learned. Harper speaks to the complex relationships of teachers 
to the school and community. She writes about teachers' "difficulty in 
defining or negotiating their relationship to the community and grounds 
of engagement with the community on educational matters" (p. 149). 

In sum, complex relationships between teachers, schools, and the 
community are characteristic of band-controlled environments, and al- 
though ITEP graduates are familiar with issues in First Nations com- 
munities, the participants in our study did not feel well prepared to deal 
with them as teachers. We recommend that Aboriginal teacher education 
have as a part of the program a "life skills" training class. The Aboriginal 
members of the research team suggest that such a class would promote 
the Aboriginal teaching of holistic learning where the focus could be on 
balancing teachers' professional and personal lives and dealing with is- 
sues of physical, mental, spiritual, and intellectual health. 

Despite these challenges, we wish to return to what we presented as 
the first finding in this article: the teachers in this study told us how well 
ITEP did in preparing them for their beginning years as teachers. Other 
scholars in the area of beginning teachers in First Nations communities 
have made a similar observation. Duquette (2000) describes Aboriginal 
teacher education in northern Saskatchewan as 

successful in developing graduates who are role models for their community and 
who are proud of their culture and their ability to infuse it into the curriculum. 
These programs are seen as a means of building the capacity to achieve Native 
control over education, (p. 135) 

On this positive note, we end with a summary and concluding remarks. 
SUMMARY 

We have conveyed a few ideas in this article. First and most important, 
we have given readers an overview of what we have received from this 
research project: both what we have learned from the 30 teachers who 
participated in the study and the tremendous learning that has taken 
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place among the four of us. We have faken some of our learning and dis- 
cussed if in relafion fo whaf fhe liferafure says abouf Aboriginal and 
mainsfream feacher educafion. Overall, fhe beginning feachers in our 
sfudy spoke positively abouf fheir experiences as sfudenfs in ITEP. Ac- 
cording fo fhem, a particular sfrengfh of ITEP was fhe cohorf experience 
and fhe relafionship fhaf fhey shared wifh fheir insfrucfors, ofher mem- 
bers of ITEP sfaff, and community members involved with ITEP. Al- 
though feeling well-prepared in some professional areas, fhese feachers 
all indicafed fhaf fhey could be better prepared for working wifh fhe 
day-fo-day realities of band-confrolled schools. In particular, fhe feachers 
believed fhaf fhey could have learned more abouf working wifh greaf 
ranges of learning abilities fhaf occur in band-confrolled classrooms. In 
speaking abouf fheir work in schools, all feachers in our sfudy spoke 
abouf fheir care and love for fhe children fhey work wifh and how fhis 
confirmed fheir choice of becoming a feacher. The feachers in our sfudy 
expressed a desire fo have a formal menforship program for beginning 
feachers in band-confrolled schools. All fhe feachers felf fhaf fhe de- 
mands and expecfafions placed on fhem as beginning feachers were 
much higher fhan fheir colleagues in off-reserve schools. Clearly, a major 
fheme we fake from all our conversations was fhaf fhe beginning feach- 
ers sfressed fhaf longer and more varied "hands on" experiences would 
have better prepared fhem for fheir begirming years as feachers. Einally, 
fhe feachers in fhis sfudy expressed uncerfainfy abouf how fo deal wifh 
fhe complexify of working in fighfly knif communifies including work- 
ing wifh community members who were also parents of sfudenfs in 
schools and employees in schools. Many of fhese feachers indicafed fhaf 
fhey were nof well prepared fo work wifh feaching assisfanfs in fheir 
classrooms. 

We have also explained how differing worldviews can come fo- 
gefher in respecfful and open-minded ways fo make sense of ofhers' and 
our own experiences. Alfhough oufside fhe scope of fhis arficle, we begin 
fo share a model of Aboriginal and non- Aboriginal scholars and univer- 
sities and Aboriginal communifies working fogefher. This is fhe subjecf 
of our ofher in-progress work. 

We need fo sfress here fhaf much of whaf we reporf as findings is nof 
new fo feacher educafion. Whaf we wanf fo convey is fhaf in mosf cases. 
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the weaknesses of our current teacher education programs and the chal- 
lenges of beginning teachers appear to be even more relevant to the ex- 
periences of beginning First Nations teachers in band-controlled schools. 
We also caution those places currently rethinking teacher education that 
they pay close attention to the experiences of Aboriginal people. Al- 
though most Aboriginal teacher education programs are housed within 
faculties of education, their relationship with mainstream teacher educa- 
tion varies greatly. Our work serves to add information to teacher educa- 
tion reform by providing much needed Aboriginal perspectives. Finally, 
although some of our findings point to pre-service teacher education and 
others are directed at teacher induction, we see the two coming together. 
Fiere, we advocate that beginning teacher education has blurred bound- 
aries between what universities do and what schools and community are 
responsible for in teacher education. 

CONCLUSION 

Like much good learning, we now have more questions than before. We 
are planning to extend our current work by talking to recent ITEP gra- 
duates who are teaching in and around Saskatoon but not on reserves. 
There are about 10 such teachers, a good-sized group, who have all ex- 
pressed an interest in working with our project. We feel we will learn a 
great deal from that group of teachers. We also have plans to extend our 
current study to continue to look at the experiences of begirming Abori- 
ginal teachers in other contexts to include all of Saskatchewan and Alber- 
ta, both band-controlled and non-band-controlled schools, and rural and 
urban settings. This plan is ambitious, but we feel there is a great need 
for such an investigation particularly at this time in teacher education. 
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